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the Imperial Parliament, and of whom he was accustomed to
speak to the end of his long life as the greatest and best man. he
had ever known. He agreed with Grattan in his hostility to
the Union and in his views on the Catholic question, and he
equally agreed with him in his detestation of the United Irish
conspiracy; in his dislike and distrust of the democratic cha-
racter which O'Connell afterwards gave to Irish politics; in his
freedom from all French sympathies; in his genuine hatred of
anarchy and disorder. In the Imperial Parliament he was at*
once recognised as one of the very greatest of orators and
debaters,1 but he confined himself to a few questions, and was
never a keen party politician. The affinity of his intellect and
character drew him naturally to the moderate Whigs who followed
Lord Grenville, and like most of Lord Grenville's followers he
joined the Government of Lord Liverpool in 1821, and supported
the liberalised Toryism of Canning. On two memorable occa-
sions, he separated himself from the bulk of those with whom he
usually acted. In 1815, when the great body of the Whig party
were prepared to sacrifice the fruits of twenty years' war by
acquiescing in the restoration of Napoleon, Plunket, with Grattan
and with Lord Grenville, strenuously advocated the renewal of
the war, and in 1819 he surprised many of his friends b,y main-
taining the necessity of the six Acts of Castlereagh. In the
session of 1798, his main object seems to have been to restrain
illegal violence, and he was the proposer of the clause for grant-
ing compensation to the innocent victims of military violence.

The discontent produced by the refusal of the Irish Parlia-
ment to grant any measure of redress or of reform, was seriously
increased by the renewed rejection of the absentee tax. The
arguments, both of principle and policy, which Burke had urged
against this tax, were very powerful, and in ordinary times they
might have been accepted as conclusive, but Ireland was now
struggling with no ordinary difficulties. It was scarcely pos-

1 I may here mention, that Lord     the greater.   There is an admirable

Bassell once told me that, looking     description of Plunket's speaking in
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They were Canning and Plunket; and     for Dublin University.
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